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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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President and Queen Elizabeth Open St. Lawrence Seaway 


Following are remarks made by President 
Eisenhower and Queen Elizabeth ITI at the official 
opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway at Montreal, 
Canada, on June 26. 


REMARKS BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


White House press release dated June 26 


Your Majesty, Your Royal Highness, Mr. 
Prime Minister, Mr. Roberts and Mr. Castle; dis- 
tinguished guests, and citizens of Canada and the 
United States : 

It is a great personal privilege to be a part of 
the ceremony of the official opening of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. The occasion gives to me the 
opportunity to express again to Your Majesty the 
lasting respect, admiration, and affection of the 
citizens of the United States for you and for all 
the people of Canada, for whom you reign as 
their gracious Queen. Moreover, I prize this re- 
newal of my friendly contacts with your eminent 
Prime Minister [John Diefenbaker], who was so 
warmly hospitable when I visited Ottawa last 
year.” 

And because we are in this beautiful part of 
Canada where French is principally spoken, will 
you permit me a single halting sentence of my 
western-prairie brand of that language: 


Je suis trés heureux de me retrouver parmi vous 
au Canada, ou, il y aun an, jai fait un si agréable 
séjour. 

[I am very happy to be with you in Canada 
again, where a year ago I had such a pleasant 
visit. | 

This waterway, linking the oceans of the world 

*B. J. Roberts, President, The St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority, and Lewis G. Castle, Administrator, Saint 


Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation. 
* BULLETIN of Aug. 4, 1958, p. 204. 
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with the Great Lakes of the American Continent, 
is the culmination of the dreams of thousands of 
individuals on both sides of our common Cana- 
dian-United States border. It is the latest event 
in a long history of peaceful parallel progress by 
our two peoples. 

Side by side we have grown up together. Long 
ago we found solutions for many of the problems 
characteristic of pioneering peoples. We have 
built nations out of vast stretches of virgin terri- 
tory and transformed a wilderness into one of the 
most productive areas on earth. We are still de- 
veloping better means of production and com- 
munication and supporting measures needed for 
the welfare of our respective peoples. 

A notable spirit of cooperation has been respon- 
sible for major steps in our past progress. That 
spirit animates both countries today. We enjoy 
between us a larger volume of reciprocal trade 
than do any other two nations in the world. Our 
peoples move freely back and forth across a 
boundary that has known neither gun nor fortress 
in overacentury. Our citizen-soldiers have three 
times fought together in the cause of freedom, 
and today we are as one in our determination to 
defend our homelands. We have lived in peace 
with each other for nearly a century and a half. 
We cherish this record. 

There have been and are still problems to solve 
between us. But in the past, as now, we have 
never faltered in our conviction that these prob- 
lems must be settled by patient and understanding 
negotiation, never by violence. 

So today our two nations celebrate another tri- 
umph in peaceful living. The St. Lawrence 
Seaway presents to the world a 2,300-mile water- 
way of locks, lakes, and manmade channels. Its 
completion is a tribute to those farsighted and 
persevering people who across the years pushed 
forward to their goal despite decades of disap- 
pointments and setbacks. We pause to salute all 
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those who have shared in this task, from the archi- 
tects and the planners to the artisans and the 
workers who have spent countless hours in its con- 
struction. Included among those who made pos- 
sible this great development are the statesmen and 
political leaders of the major parties of both coun- 
tries, beginning with the administrations of Prime 
Minister Bennett of Canada and President Her- 
bert Hoover of the United States. 

The parade of ships already passing through 
the Seaway on their way to and from the heart 
of the continent strikingly demonstrates the eco- 
nomic value of this new channel. But the Seaway 
is far more than a technical and commercial 
triumph. It has more significance than could just 
the successful construction of even this notable aid 
to commerce and navigation. It is, above all, a 
magnificent symbol to the entire world of the 
achievements possible to democratic nations peace- 
fully working together for the common good. 

So may this example be never forgotten by us; 
and may it never be ignored by others. For in the 
reasonable resolution of the acute international 
problems of our time rests the single hope for 
world prosperity and happiness in peace, with 
justice for all. 

Thank you very much. 


REMARKS BY QUEEN ELIZABETH 


Mr. President: I am delighted that this occa- 
sion which marks the inauguration of a great 
joint enterprise between our two countries should 
afford me the first opportunity of welcoming you 
and Mrs. Eisenhower to Canada. It is with the 
warmest feelings of friendship that I do so on be- 
half of the Canadian people, myself, and my hus- 
band. The President of the United States will 
always be welcome here, but today there is an 
added pleasure and a special warmth in our greet- 
ing. You will always be remembered as one of 
the great military leaders who brought the free 
world through the most severe crisis of modern 
times. The soldiers, sailors, and airmen of the 
Commonwealth, including many thousands of 
Canadians, were proud to serve under your leader- 
ship until the ultimate victory was won. We wel- 
come you here as a President of a great and 
friendly neighboring state; but we have a special 
welcome for you as General Eisenhower. 

Today Canada and the United States are cele- 
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brating a victory of another kind. This dis- 
tinguished company has come together from the 
two great countries that border this waterway to 
mark the completion of a combined operation that 
ranks as one of the outstanding engineering ac- 
complishments of modern times. We can say in 
truth that this occasion deserves a place in history. 
This is nothing new to the St. Lawrence River, 
which from the times of Cartier and La Salle, of 
Wolfe and Montcalm, has been the scene of so 
much of North America’s history. 


Depuis le jour ow les intrépides explorateurs et 
colons frangais ont jeté les fondements du Canada 
sur les rives de ce fleuve, des hommes prévoyants 
ont révé d’une voie navigable en eau profonde 
depuis le port d marée de Montréal jusqu’a la téte 
des Grands Lacs. Plusieurs générations de 
Canadiens tant de langue frangaise que de langue 
anglaise ont travaillé a la réalisation de ce projet 
grandiose. Méme au 17iéme siécle, il y eut déja des 
projets visant & contourner les Rapides de Lachine. 
Ces rapides doivent, incidemment, leur nom 4 la 
croyance générale de Vépoque qu’ils bloquaient la 
route vers la Chine. Dollier de Casson, dés mille 
siz cent quatre-vingt, avait déja envisagé la 
possibilité de surmonter cet obstacle. Sa tentative 
hardie était cependant vouée a la défaite, car il 
était bien en avant de son siécle. Il demeure 
cependant le pionnier de la canalisation du Saint- 
Laurent et nous nous devons aujourd’hui de lui 
témoigner notre reconnaissance. 


[From the time when intrepid French explorers 
and settlers established the foundations of Canada 
by the banks of this river, farsighted men have 
dreamed of a navigable deepwater channel from 
the harbor of Montreal up to the head of the 
Great Lakes. Several generations of Canadians, 
whether French-speaking or English-speaking, 
have worked for the realization of this great 
project. Even in the 17th century there were 
already plans to seek a route around the Lachine 
rapids. These rapids, incidentally, owe their 
name to the general belief of the time that they 
blocked the route to China. Dollier de Casson in 
1680 had already envisaged the possibility of get- 
ting over this obstacle. His daring attempt was, 
however, doomed to defeat, for he was well ahead 
of his time. He remains, however, the pioneer of 
the navigation of the St. Lawrence, and we today 
must express our gratitude to him. ] 
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Since the time of Dollier de Casson men have 
dreamed and worked for 214 centuries to make 
this river navigable, and now at last it is a reality. 
This waterway will carry ocean shipping from 
tidewater to the very heart of the continent, a dis- 
tance of more than 2,000 miles. It will affect 
the lives of many generations of our peoples; and 
it is bound to exercise a profound influence on the 
maritime trading nations of the world. It is right 
that we should acknowledge the foresight of those 
who first conceived this great plan. But we 
should also acknowledge the courage and persist- 
ence of those men in public life, in both countries, 
who brought about the political agreement essen- 
tial to putting the project in hand. When their 
work was done, it rested on the engineers to design 
these vast and complex works, which finally began 
to take shape in the hands of the men who drove 
the trucks, poured the concrete, and performed all 
the other tasks to complete the Seaway. To each 
and every one of them I offer my congratulations 
and the congratulations of their fellow citizens. 

Just 99 years ago my great-grandfather, King 
Edward VII, then Prince of Wales, came to open 
the Victoria Bridge. In those days that bridge 
was regarded as a tremendous feat of engineering. 
It was obviously a good bridge, because nearly 100 
years later it is still in use. In fact I shall sail 
under it shortly. It was also the final link in a 
new railway line more than 2,000 miles long. 

So in 1860 people thought of the Victoria 
Bridge as a striking symbol of Canadian progress 
and achievement. Today, within sight of the spot 
where the Prince of Wales stood in 1860, we are 
opening a project with exactly the same signifi- 
cance for our own age. In the context of a much 
larger and stronger Canada this enterprise reflects 
the same confidence and determination. The same 
creative vision has conceived and built a highway 
which will open the middle of this continent to 
the commerce of the world. 


Je vois dans Vachévement des travauw de la 
canalisation du Saint-Laurent une signification 
qui dépasse les avantages économiques qui en 
découleront. Cette réalisation ouwvre, en pre- 
mier lieu, un nouveau chapitre de Vhistoire de la 
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Confederation en établissant de nouveaue liens 
entre les deux principaux groupes ethniques dont 
la présence donne a la nation canadienne un 
caractére particulier. Le succés de cette entre- 
prise démontre, en outre, qwil est possible pour 
deux états voisins de coopérer dans un esprit de 
confiance mutuelle a Védification d’une oeuvre 
commune. Enfin, cette nouvelle route fluviale 
facilitera, la rencontre de milliers de citoyens du 
nouveau et Vancien monde, contribuant ainsi a 
dissiper les malentendus et a renforcer Ventente et 
la paiw entre les nations. 


[I see in the accomplishment of these works for 
the navigation of the St. Lawrence a meaning that 
goes beyond the economic advantages that will flow 
from it. This realization opens, in the first place, 
a new chapter in the history of this confederation 
in establishing new bonds between the two prin- 
cipal ethnic groups that have given a particular 
character to the Canadian nation. The success of 
this enterprise demonstrates, moreover, that it is 
possible for two neighboring countries to cooperate 
in a spirit of mutual confidence in the building of 
this work together. Finally, this new water route 
will facilitate the meeting of thousands of citizens 
from the New and Old World, helping in this way 
to dissipate misunderstandings and to strengthen 
agreement and peace between nations. | 


This vast undertaking has been a cooperative 
effort of Canada and the United States, of the 
Power Authority of the State of New York and 
the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of the 
Province of Ontario. The two nations built it 
together, and the two nations will share its bene- 
fits. Power will flow from the new turbines to 
drive factories on both sides of the river. Ocean- 
going ships will go up and down this waterway, 
taking goods to and from American and Canadian 
ports and exchanging the products of North 
America for those from the rest of the world. 
More than all this, it is a magnificent monument to 
the enduring friendship of our two nations and to 
their partnership in the development of North 
America. That partnership is most agreeably 
symbolized, Mr. President, in the fact that you and 
I have joined together to perform this ceremony 
today. 








Freedom Day 


by Andrew H. Berding 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs* 


I am particularly pleased to be here today to 
represent my Government for the Freedom Day 
celebration. This year Freedom Day has a double 
significance. Seventy-five years ago the deed for 
this magnificent statue was presented to the 
American people by the people of France. One 
hundred and fifty years ago this year Abraham 
Lincoln was born. 

Both the statue and the man are known the 
world over for what they represent. And that is 
liberty. This statue, rising toward the skies, is 
proof that belief in an ideal can be enduringly 
shared by two peoples despite the thousands of 
miles that separate them. 

France’s interest in the American people has 
never flagged from the time when she helped bring 
about the birth of our democracy. We, too, have 
demonstrated on many historic occasions our 
friendship for the people of France. Each coun- 
try has helped the other in time of need. Each 
nation has encouraged the other during periods 
of darkness. 

In the addresses and proclamations given today 
you have heard belief in liberty eloquently ex- 
pressed. But you are aware also of the fact that 
for many people throughout the world this con- 
cept is only a barren recollection of something 
once enjoyed but now virtually unknown. I am 
speaking of those millions who live under the 
dark shadow of a system that declares the indi- 
vidual exists only for the good of the state. 


U.S. Position Toward Eastern Europe 

Since France and the United States have both 
had traditional ties with Eastern Europe, it is 
natural to think of Eastern Europe in this con- 
nection. 

The position of the United States toward the 
Soviet-dominated countries in Eastern Europe is 
clear. It has been expressed many times by 
President Eisenhower. 

The United States seeks nothing for itself in 
Eastern Europe. It offers no threat to the secu- 
rity of the Soviet Union in that area. It does not 

* Remarks made at the Freedom Day celebration at the 
base of the Statue of Liberty, New York, N.Y., on July 


1 (press release 475). 
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seek the military alliance of the countries con- 
cerned. It does not want to impose upon them the 
American way of life. It does not wish a return 
to methods of government which existed prior to 
World War II. It desires for their peoples only 
this: that they be truly free; that they possess 
genuine national independence; that they be able 
to establish whatever form of government and 
whatever economic and social institutions they 
desire to live under. The peoples of Eastern 
Europe aspire to this freedom. Our Government 
and our people hope they will achieve it. What- 
ever this country can do by peaceful, legitimate 
means to help them to that end, we shall do. 

In short, the United States cannot accept the 
permanent subjugation of the once-free captive 
peoples of Eastern Europe—a subjugation that 
is without legal basis and is morally repugnant 
to all free men. 


No Change in Mr. Dulles’ Policy on Back Issues 


In recent speeches Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
has taken advantage of the death of John Foster 
Dulles to claim that Mr. Dulles had changed his 
policies in the last period of his life. In ad- 
dresses on May 26 in Tirana, Albania, on June 
11 in Riga, Latvia, and on June 19 in Moscow, 
Mr. Khrushchev declared that Mr. Dulles in the 
closing months of his life had recognized the 
shortcomings of certain Western policies with re- 
gard to the Soviet Union. He asserted that Mr. 
Dulles had finally come around to a realization 
of the futility of the positions-of-strength policy 
and that the late Secretary of State was weaken- 
ing, if not abandoning, opposition to two prior- 
ity Soviet foreign policy objectives—recognition 
of the status quo in Eastern Europe and the 
closely related question of recognition of two 
Germanies. 

I categorically deny that John Foster Dulles 
had changed his thinking on these basic issues. 
He was as stalwart just before he died as he was 
in the full vigor of his career in maintaining: 


that continued strength is one of the corner- 
stones of our foreign policy ; 

that the United States does not recognize the 
permanence of Soviet-imposed rule in Eastern 
Europe and instead will use all legitimate means 
to promote the independence of these peoples; 
and 

that Germany must be reunified in the interests 
of world peace and of the German people. 
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I was with Secretary Dulles on the last trip he 
made to Europe in February, when he saw Prime 
Minister Macmillan, President de Gaulle, and 
Chancellor Adenauer. I saw him the day before 
I left for the Geneva conference on May 8. In 
no sense had he changed his basic policies. As 
for the reunification of Germany, he was one of 
the architects of the Western peace plan? pre- 
sented at Geneva, which would have brought 
about the reuniting of Germany in stages geared 
in with progress toward European security, so 
that Germany could become one nation again in 
the interests of all nations concerned, including 
the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Khrushchev waited until Mr. Dulles’ death 
to state his conclusions. They are not warranted 
by the facts. He congratulated Mr. Dulles on 
having the courage to change his mind. He could 
better have congratulated Mr. Dulles on having 
the courage to stick by his principles. 


Lincoln, Champion of Freedom and Justice 


Let me now turn to Abraham Lincoln. If he 
were alive today he would be as interested in the 
great issues of international policy as he was in 
the domestic crisis of his day involving personal 
freedom. 

Lincoln was and is widely known and respected 
throughout the world. The people of France 
have looked to him as a champion of freedom and 
justice. He has become a symbol of man’s belief 
in the cause of the oppressed. His famous 
Gettysburg plea that “government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth” has been noted and is supported 
wherever men of free will forgather in the 
common interest. 

It is because of our basic sharing of these be- 
liefs that we have remained allies and friends 
with France. Their respect for our leaders like 
Lincoln and for our ideals explains why the 
Statue of Liberty was presented to us by the 
people of France. We continue to share common 
interests today with a France which is finding 
new strength and vigor under the leadership of 
President de Gaulle. 


* For text, see BULLETIN of June 1, 1959, p. 779. 
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President of Council of Ministers 
of Italy To Visit United States 


White House press release dated June 30 

The White House announced on June 30 that 
Antonio Segni, President of the Council of Min- 
isters of Italy, has accepted the invitation of 
President Eisenhower to visit the United States. 
Mr. Segni, who will be accompanied by Mrs. 
Segni, will be in Washington for a 3-day official 
visit beginning September 30. 

Secretary of State Herter and the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Italy, Giuseppe Pella, will par- 
ticipate in discussions during the Prime Minister’s 
visit. 


U.S. Resumes Technical Cooperation 
Program With U.A.R. 


Department Statement + 


The United States early in March 1959 removed 
restrictions on approximately $5 million in eco- 
nomic aid funds previously obligated for use in the 
United Arab Republic for prior fiscal years and 
also made available to the U.A.R. $2 million from 
fiscal year 1959. These funds have been appor- 
tioned for the procurement of locomotives, tallow, 
and newsprint. At the same time we agreed to 
resume normal technical cooperation activities 
under our general Technical Cooperation Agree- 
ment of 1951. Asa result of discussions in Cairo, 
project agreements were signed in late June in the 
fields of civil aviation and highway development 
assistance. The civil aviation project agreement 
provides for the expenditure of $66,300, almost all 
of which is to finance training of Egyptian civil 
aviation technicians outside of Egypt. The high- 
way development project is similar to one which 
was in effect prior to mid-1956 and calls for the 
expenditure of approximately $225,000, a large 
portion of which is designed to finance a contract 
with a firm of private American highway con- 
sultants. A small sum has also been obligated for 
assistance in training on statistical methods in- 
volved in census taking. No new general technical 
assistance agreement has been signed. 


» 


* Read to news correspondents on July 2. 
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The Numbering of the Secretaries of State 


by Richardson Dougall and Richard S. Patterson 
Historical Division, Department of State 


At the time of John Foster Dulles’ retirement 
as Secretary of State and the appointment of 
Christian A. Herter as his successor, there was a 
considerable diversity in published sources in the 
numerical designations used to describe the out- 
going and incoming Secretaries. 

The Department of State thought it desirable 
to standardize its own usage in the numbering of 
the Secretaries of State and to give guidance on 
the subject to unofficial writers. Upon review of 
the special factors involved in the numbering of 
the Secretaries, the Department considers that 
Mr. Dulles should be referred to as the 52d Sec- 
retary of State and that Mr. Herter is therefore 
the 53d Secretary of State. 

There are four basic questions the answers to 
which affect the numbering of the Secretaries, and 
it is the fact that different individuals have an- 
swered these questions in different ways which has 
caused such a wide divergence in the numbers as- 
signed to the Secretaries in the past. These four 
basic questions and the answers to them which now 
govern the practice of the Department of State 
are as follows: 


1. Are the Secretaries of Foreign Affairs To Be 
Counted? 


Under the Continental Congress two men, first 
Robert R. Livingston and then John Jay, served 
as Secretary of (or for) Foreign Affairs, a posi- 
tion of somewhat lesser status and authority than 
that of Secretary of State under the act of Con- 
gress approved September 15, 1789. 

Jay, who was elected “Secretary for foreign 
affairs” by the Continental Congress on May 7, 
1784, entered upon the duties of that office on 
December 21, 1784; he held the office until the 
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beginning of the new regime under the Constitu- 
tion on March 4, 1789; and he went on to super- 
vise the new Department of Foreign Affairs 
(created by the act of Congress approved July 
27, 1789) and the new Department of State (cre- 
ated by the act of Congress approved September 
15, 1789) until Thomas Jefferson assumed his 
duties as the first duly commissioned Secretary of 
State. 

President Washington informed Jefferson, fol- 
lowing the latter’s appointment but before his as- 
sumption of his duties, that “Mr. Jay has been so 
obliging as to continue his good offices.” And 
Jay informed a Spanish plenipotentiary in the 
United States during this same period that he 
would receive a negotiator, “circumstances having 
rendered it necessary that I should continue, 
though not officially, to superintend the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs until relieved by a 
successor.” Jay was never given a formal ap- 
pointment or commission, however, with respect 
to the new Department of Foreign Affairs under 
the Constitution or the new Department of State, 
and both the messages quoted above concerning 
Jay’s supervisory functions relating to these De- 
partments were written after Jay had become 
Chief Justice of the United States—an office to 
which he was appointed 11 days after the creation 
of the Department of State. While Jay was 
supervising the new Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs under the Constitution, he was referred to 
in the Executive Journal of the Senate as “the 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs, under the former 
Congress” or as “the Secretary of the United 
States for the Department of Foreign Affairs, 
under the former Congress,” in recognition of the 
holdover nature of his supervisory function. 
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An official publication of the Department issued 
in 1931 (publication 232) states that Jay was 
“Secretary of State de facto from September 15, 
1789 [the date of the creation of the Department 
of State], until Jefferson assumed duties on March 
22, 1790.” When this publication was revised in 
1933, however (as publication 461), this language 
was dropped and Jefferson was referred to as 
“the first duly appointed Secretary of State of 
the United States.” In succeeding publications 
of the Department, Jefferson has uniformly been 
considered as the first Secretary of State, just as 
Washington is universally listed as the first Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Since Presidents are counted beginning with 
Washington, who was the first President under 
the Constitution, and presiding officers of the 
Continental Congress (who were of different and 
lesser status and authority) are not counted, the 
Secretaries of State are to be counted beginning 
with Jefferson, who was the first duly commis- 
sioned Secretary of State under the Constitution, 
and the two Secretaries of Foreign Affairs, Liv- 
ingston and Jay (who were of different and lesser 
status and authority), should not be counted as 
Secretaries of State. 


2. Are the Secretaries of State Ad Interim To Be 
Counted? 

When there is no Secretary of State in office, 
the Department is supervised (except on the rarest 
of occasions) by a Secretary of State ad interim, 
who in current practice is the ranking officer of 
the Department but who, in earlier practice, was 
frequently the Cabinet officer in charge of some 
other executive department or even an official of 
another branch of the Government, such as the 
Chief Justice. The Secretaries of State ad in- 
terim have included Chief Justice John Marshall, 
Secretary of War James Monroe, Attorney Gen- 
eral Richard Rush, Secretary of the Navy Abel 
P. Upshur, Second Assistant Secretary of State 
Alvey A. Adee, Counselor of the Department of 
State Robert Lansing, Under Secretary of State 
Joseph C. Grew, and Deputy Under Secretary of 
State H. Freeman Matthews, the last of whom 
served as Secretary ad interim for the first one 
and a half days of the Eisenhower administration 
pending the commissioning and swearing in of 
Secretary Dulles. 

Since the tenure of these officials is frequently 
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very short—sometimes only a day or two—and 
since they are not appointed or commissioned as 
“Secretary of State” but are rather merely acting 
in lieu of a Secretary of State, the Secretaries 
ad interim are not to be counted in a numerical 
listing of the Secretaries of State. 


3. Are Secretaries Webster and Blaine To Be 
Counted Twice Each? 

Daniel Webster served two nonconsecutive 
terms as Secretary of State, from 1841 to 1843 
and from 1850 to 1852, with Secretaries Upshur, 
Calhoun, Buchanan, and Clayton serving between 
Webster’s two terms of office. James G. Blaine 
served as Secretary of State for several months in 
1881 and again from 1889 to 1892, with Secretaries 
Frelinghuysen and Bayard serving between 
Blaine’s terms of office. 

In the Presidency the two nonconsecutive terms 
of Grover Cleveland supply a precedent in this 
matter. In formal Presidential documents (e.g. 
the proclamation by President Coolidge on the 
death of President Harding and the proclamation 
by President Truman on the death of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt) the practice has been to 
count Clevelane ‘wice. Thus, in the proclama- 
tions referred to, Coolidge refers to Harding as 
the 29th President of the United States and Tru- 
man refers to Roosevelt as the 32d President. In 
the official White House portrait gallery, Cleve- 
land is labeled “The Twenty-second and the 
Twenty-fourth President,” and his successors are 
numbered accordingly, from McKinley (the 25th 
President) to Truman (the 33d President). A 
1945 opinion of the Legal Adviser of the Depart- 
ment of State includes the following statement 
on this subject: 

From the standpoint of logic there is no objection to 
considering that Mr. Cleveland was both the twenty-sec- 
ond and the twenty-fourth President of the United 
States. However, from the same standpoint there does 
appear objection to considering that Mr. Cleveland, in 
serving his second term, served as the twenty-second 
President of the United States. If such a designation 
were adopted there would be achieved the anomalous 
result of having the twenty-second President serving after 
the twenty-third President, who undoubtedly was Presi- 
dent Harrison. 

The Department follows the precedent set in 
the official numbering of the Presidents, and Sec- 
retaries Webster and Blaine are to be counted 
twice each. 








4. Is Secretary Monroe To Be Counted Twice? 


James Monroe also served two nonconsecutive 
terms as Secretary of State, from 1811 to 1814 
and from 1815 to 1817, but in the interval between 
Monroe’s two terms no other individual served as 
Secretary of State. Indeed, ia a unique situation, 
Monroe himself (while Secretary of War) served 
as Secretary of State ad interim between his two 
terms of office as Secretary of State. This cir- 
cumstance creates a substantial difference bet ween 
Monroe’s case and the cases of Webster and Blaine 
discussed above. 

It would seem ludicrous to count Monroe twice 
in a numerical] listing of the Secretaries of State, 
with two consecutive numbers. Secretary Mon- 
roe is therefore to be counted only once. 


Numerical Listing of the Secretaries of State 


The answers given above to the four basic ques- 
tions stated result in the following numerical list- 
ing of the Secretaries of State, which reflects the 
approved official practice of the Department in 
this matter: 


1. Thomas Jefferson, 1790-93. 
2. Edmund Randolph, 1794-95. 
3. Timothy Pickering, 1795-1800. 
4. John Marshall, 1800-01. 
5. James Madison, 1801-09. 
6. Robert Smith, 1809-11. 
7. James Monroe, 1811-14 and 1815-17. 
8. John Quincy Adams, 1817-25. 
9. Henry Clay, 1825-29. 
10. Martin Van Buren, 1829-31. 
11. Edward Livingston, 1831-33. 
12. Louis McLane, 1833-34. 
13. John Forsyth, 1834-41. 
14. Daniel Webster, 1841-43. 
15. Abel P. Upshur, 1843-44. 
16. John C. Calhoun, 1844-45. 
17. James Buchanan, 1845-49. 
18. John M. Clayton, 1849-50. 
19. Daniel Webster, 1850-52 (second term). 
20. Edward Everett, 1852-53. 
21. William L. Marcy, 1853-57. 
22. Lewis Cass, 1857-60. 
23. Jeremiah S. Black, 1860-61. 
24. William H. Seward, 1861-69. 
25. Elihu B. Washburne, 1869 (March 5-16). 
26. Hamilton Fish, 1869-77. 
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27. William M. Evarts, 1877-81. 

28. James G. Blaine, 1881 (March 7-December 19). 
29. Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, 1881-85. 

30. Thomas F. Bayard, 1885-89. 

31. James G. Blaine, 1889-92 (second term). 
32. John W. Foster, 1892-93. 

33. Walter Q. Gresham, 1893-95. 

34. Richard Olney, 1895-97. 

35. John Sherman, 1897-98. 

3. William R. Day, 1898 (April 28-September 16). 
37. John Hay, 1898-1905. 

38. Elihu Root, 1905-09. 

39. Robert Bacon, 1909 (January 27--March 5). 
40. Philander C. Knox, 1909-13. 

41. William Jennings Bryan, 1913-15. 

42. Robert Lansing, 1915-20. 

3. Bainbridge Colby, 1920-21. 

44. Charles E. Hughes, 1921-25. 

45. Frank B. Kellogg, 1925-29. 

3. Henry L. Stimson, 1929-33. 

47. Cordell Hull, 1933-44. 

48. Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 1944-45. 

49. James F. Byrnes, 1945-47. 

50. George C. Marshall, 1947-49. 

51. Dean Acheson, 1949-53. 

52. John Foster Dulles, 1953-59. 

53. Christian A. Herter, 1959- 
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U.S. To Open Embassy 
at Katmandu, Nepal 
Press release 469 dated June 29 

The United States will open a new Embassy 
at Katmandu, capital of the Kingdom of Nepal, 
in the near future. Hitherto the American Am- 
bassador to India, resident at New Delhi, has 
also served as Ambassador to Nepal. Nepal, an 
independent kingdom with a population of about 
8.5 million, is a member of the United Nations 
and has had diplomatic relations with the 
United States since 1947. In January 1959 
Nepal established a resident Embassy at 
Washington. 

A joint statement making the announcement 
said: “The Embassy of the United States of 
America is being established to further the 
friendly relations existing between the United 
States and Nepal and to facilitate contacts 
between the two governments.” 
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Restrictions Against U.S. Exports 


EXCERPT FROM THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


ON THE TRADE AGREEMENTS PROGRAM 


On June 25 the President transmitted to Con- 
gress the third annual report on the operation of 
the trade agreements program. Following is the 
text of chapter VI of the report, entitled “Restric- 
tions Against U.S. Exports.” * 


A. PROGRESS IN ELIMINATING RESTRICTIONS 


During 1958 there was significant progress 
abroad in further relaxation of quantitative con- 
trols against products exported from the United 
States. This progress was part of the recent ac- 
celeration in the general postwar movement to- 
ward less restricted trade. 

Immediately following World War II many 
countries resorted to rigid import controls to pro- 
tect their limited supplies of foreign exchange, 
strained by disruption of normal trade channels, 
reduced production capacity, and an exceptional 
demand for imports. While a number of coun- 
tries currently impose import restrictions because 
of balance-of-payments difficulties, the general and 
continuing improvement in world economic con- 
ditions in the postwar period has permitted quan- 
titative restrictions to be progressively relaxed 
and discrimination against dollar goods to be 
greatly reduced. 

In 1957 a combination of unusual circumstances, 


*A limited number of copies of the report are available 
from the Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. For 
text of the first annual report, see BULLETIN of Mar. 4, 
1957, p. 363; for the second report, see H. Doc. 384, 85th 
Cong., 2d sess. 

* This chapter has been prepared in considerable detail 
in accordance with the reporting requirements introduced 
into the 1958 extension of the Trade Agreements Act. 
[Footnote in original. ] 
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including the economic impact of the Suez crisis 
and the poor European harvest of the preceding 
year, the replenishment of world cotton stocks, and 
heavy speculative capital movements, brought 
about temporary foreign losses of gold and dollars 
to the United States and consequently a slowdown 
in trade liberalization. Despite this adverse effect 
on foreign balances, there was continued progress 
in elimination of import restrictions, including re- 
maining discrimination against American prod- 
ucts. 

In 1958 progress in liberalizing trade again ac- 
celerated, particularly in industrial areas of the 
world. In Western Europe, Germany announced 
early in the year that 1,300 commodity classifica- 
tions in its import schedule would be freed of ad- 
ministrative control. In November 1958 the Ger- 
man Government removed import controls on 50 
additional industrial items, and in early January 
1959 placed 66 agricultural and 33 more industrial 
items on the liberalization list. Under GATT 
principles, however, Germany is no longer entitled 
to employ quantitative restrictions for balance-of- 
payments reasons. This fact has been emphasized 
both in the GATT forum and in bilateral 
discussions. 

Austria announced a further relaxation of dol- 
lar import restrictions during 1958 and stated that 
discrimination between liberalization * of dollar 
and nondollar imports had been eliminated for 
practically all nonagricultural products. In Feb- 
ruary 1958 Denmark increased dollar liberaliza- 
tion from 55 to 66 percent (based on 1953 im- 


> Formal removel of all restrictive control over imports 
of a product is termed “liberalization.” [Footnote in 
original.] 
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ports). At the end of the year Denmark again 
increased the number of items on its “free lists” 
of goods that can be imported from the dollar area 
without individual license. In early January 1959 
Norway raised liberalization of dollar imports to 
the same level as that for imports from OEEC 
countries, virtually eliminating . discrimination 
against dollar goods. Italy, while not removing 
any additional dollar imports from administra- 
tive control, made some progress by releasing a 
list of 91 items which would be freely licensed. 

Balance-of-payments difficulties had led France 
in June 1957 to suspend all of its trade liberaliza- 
tion measures. By the end of 1958, however, 
France was able to recover lost ground, and with 
further decontrol in mid-January of 1959, France 
has now freed 56 percent of its dollar imports 
(based on 1953 import statistics) from administra- 
tive control, more than at any other time since the 
war. 

Measures undertaken by the United Kingdom 
during 1958 point up the momentum toward lib- 
eralization of trade. In August dollar imports 
of industrial chemicals and allied products, in- 
eluding plasticmaking materials, were freed of 
licensing controls. In September, at a Common- 
wealth Trade and Economic Conference in Mon- 
treal, the British Government announced that it 
was making almost a clean sweep of remaining 
controls on dollar imports of industrial and agri- 
cultural machinery (including office machinery), 
canned salmon, and newsprint, leaving mostly 
consumers’ goods and a limited range of 
specialized machinery subject to import control. 

The United Kingdom invited colonial govern- 
ments also to relax import restrictions on a wide 
range of dollar goods, and revealed plans for 
commencing in 1959 the liberalization of remain- 
ing U.K. dollar controls on consumers’ goods. A 
number of countries in the overseas sterling area, 
including the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, Burma, and Malaya, followed the lead of 
the United Kingdom in introducing measures to 
facilitate freer imports of dollar goods. 

In March 1958, and again in August, Australia 
introduced modifications in its import licensing 
system which greatly reduced the degree of dis- 
crimination against dollar imports. Ceylon, fol- 
lowing a balance-of-payments consultation under 
the GATT, announced that it would remove its 
few remaining discriminatory controls against 
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dollar goods. New Zealand cut back imports and 
increased discrimination against dollar goods 
early in 1958 because of an adverse payments 
position, but announced later in the year a 1959 
import licensing schedule with a wide range of 
global quotas which virtually eliminated dis- 
crimination against imports from the dollar area. 
Although total New Zealand imports in 1959 will 
probably be lower than in the previous year, the 
U.S. share of the market may very well increase 
as a result of the new global licensing system. 

Outside Europe and the sterling area there was 
less progress. While controls were tightened in 
some cases, there were also improvements. On 
December 30, 1958, Argentina announced removal 
of all quantitative and exchange restrictions on 
trade and payments with the introduction of a 
single fluctuating rate of exchange responsive to 
market forces. Japan followed the pattern of 
other industrial countries with a series of moves 
designed to facilitate increased dollar imports. 
These and other developments in individual 
countries are described in detail in appendix B.‘ 

One of the most significant single developments 
affecting prospects for removal of discriminatory 
restrictions against dollar goods, as mentioned 
in the chapter on trade, was the announcement by 
most Western European countries at the end of 
1958 that their currencies would be freely con- 
vertible for nonresidents of their countries or 
currency areas. As a related step, the European 
Payments Union (EPU) was superseded by the 
European Monetary Agreement (EMA). Under 
the EPU there was a certain amount of auto- 
matic credit allowed in the settlement of intra- 
European payments. This provided a financial 
incentive for European countries in balance-of- 
payments difficulty to restrict dollar imports more 
severely than those from EPU countries. Under 
the EMA rules, however, there is no automatic 
credit and settlement must be 100 percent in gold 
or dollars. When credits are granted, they are 
authorized on a case-by-case basis and are 
repayable within 2 years. 

These changes have created a new financial set- 
ting for commercial policy in Europe and else- 
where and should give added momentum to the 
process of eliminating restrictions on dollar 
exports. 


* Not printed here. 
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B. REMAINING RESTRICTIONS 


Although significant progress has been made, 
there are still many countries which retain vary- 
ing degrees of quantitative control over imports, 
including imports from the United States. 

Of the 37 countries participating in the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), 
26 maintain restrictions for balance-of-payments 
purposes on at least a part of their imports. Of 
the 8 non-GATT countries with which the United 
States has bilateral trade agreements, Argentina, 
Honduras, El Salvador, and Switzerland have 
little or no quantitative restriction of trade, while 
Iceland, Iran, Paraguay, and Venezuela impose 
various types of quantitative import limitations. 

Methods of control vary greatly from country 
to country, but usually provide for a graduated 
range of restrictions, under which imports of 
individual items are roughly proportional to their 
rated essentiality and to the availability of the 
exporting country’s currency. In a great many 
systems there is wide scope for administrative 
discretion—that is, individual import requests are 
considered on a case-by-case basis, and licenses 
granted, either liberally or not, in accordance 
with conditions at the time of request. 

The Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (OEEC) has indicated the extent to 
which its members have removed restrictions 
against dollar goods by publishing periodically 
for each country the percentage of private sector 


imports from the United States and Canada which 
have been formally freed from administrative 
control, calculated on the basis of 1953 import pat- 
terns. For example, 90 percent dollar liberaliza- 
tion means that commodities free of quantitative 
import restrictions accounted in 1953 for 90 per- 
cent of the value of private imports from the 
United States and Canada. 

Table I shows the liberalization ratios (through 
January 1, 1959) calculated in this manner for all 
OEEC countries with which the United States 
maintains trade agreement relations. Of these 15 
countries 10 have removed controls on commodi- 
ties which represented in 1953 at least two-thirds 
of the total value of their private dollar imports, 
with individual percentages ranging up to 99 for 
Switzerland and Greece, 95 for the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, and 90 for Norway. 

The OEEC liberalization ratios give no indica- 
tion of the severity with which remaining controls 
against dollar imports are administered in the 
“unliberalized” sector. However, European coun- 
tries in recent years have relaxed controls on 
many unliberalized commodities. A number of 
countries in fact have introduced de facto liberali- 
zation for a significant portion of their restricted 
dollar trade by establishing lists of commodities 
for which import licenses are automatically issued. 
In this way demand is tested and some indication 
is obtained of the extent to which formal liberali- 
zation can be undertaken. 














Table I. The Percentage of Liberalization of Private Imports From the United States and Canada by OEEC Countries 
With Which the U.S. Has Trade Agreements, 1953-59! 
(Percent) 
Country Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 | Jan. 1 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959* 
Ns ope le hg os 0 0 0 8 40 40 45 
Belgium-Luxembourg 57 70 86 86 86 86 86 
Lo as SCE ee erate 1 1 38 55 55 55 7 
Ee ee ee ree 0 0 0 11 11 0 56 
Oe ae ee ee ee 0 24 60 68 90 94 95 
oy EE eee ee eee. 0 90 90 99 99 99 99 
So, SE ee ere eee Seeker 0 33 33 33 33 33 33 
Sh ee eee See 0 10 24 24 39 68 68 
NEIRNIR e 0 30 86 86 86 86 86 
WOW neo eo coe cuban Se 0 0 0 0 84 87 91 
Co eee ee ere 0 0 55 58 68 68 68 
eg a een re ee 98 98 98 99 99 99 99 
ee ae eae ete 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Unred Minedom: «6525 ose se 7 43 50 56 59 62 75 





























*Preliminary estimates, including results of certain actions taken in January 1959. 
1 All countries shown participate in the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade except Iceland, with which the 


United States has a bilateral agreement. 


The United States also maintains a bilateral agreement with Switzerland 


although the latter has acceded to the GATT on a provisional basis. 


Source: OEEC publications, 
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For Europe as a whole, the overall level of 
quantitative import restrictions, as well as the de- 
gree of discrimination against dollar goods, has 
been reduced to a postwar low. Remaining con- 
trols are concentrated on agricultural and con- 
sumer goods, with raw materials and capital goods 
relatively free. 

For other areas of the world the measure of lib- 
eralization is usually less precise than for Europe. 
This is in part due to the systems of import con- 
trol employed. In some countries substantially 
all imports are under government restraint, and 
relaxation of restrictions takes the form of more 
liberal treatment for certain categories of imports 
or for specific items, on a case-by-case basis. 
Other countries may base their restrictive systems 
on requirements for prior import deposits varying 
from a small percentage to many times the total 
price of the commodity, and/or on exchange li- 
censing regulations. Some use differing exchange 
rates or exchange allocations for various classifi- 
cations of imports. 

In general less developed countries have main- 
tained stricter controls over imports than have in- 
dustrialized countries with more balanced econo- 
mies. Because a substantial share of their export 
earnings may depend upon sales of a few primary 
products, prices for which have declined in recent 
years in comparison to prices for industrial goods, 
these countries exercise some control over imports 
to protect their balance-of-payments positions and 
to assure a steady supply of the goods essential 
to their economic development programs. The 
tendency of less developed countries, therefore, 
has been to permit imports of needed raw mate- 
rials and capital equipment from the dollar area 
and to restrict most consumers’ goods rather se- 
verely. Appendix B discusses individual coun- 
tries in detail. 


C. MEANS AVAILABLE TO SEEK FURTHER 
PROGRESS 


As there is improvement in the balance-of-pay- 
ments and reserve position of a country employing 
quantitative restrictions on imports, the United 
States seeks a commensurate relaxation of that 
country’s restrictions, based upon considerations 
of fair treatment for the U.S. exporter under ex- 
isting international treaties and agreements and 
upon the restricting country’s own self interest. 
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The United States continually emphasizes the ad- 
vantages of a freer flow of international trade in 
stimulating the competitiveness of free-world in- 
dustry and permitting purchases in the most ad- 


vantageous market. These representations are 
carried out not only on a bilateral basis in Wash- 
ington and abroad but also through appropriate 
international forums. 

The United States is a party to many interna- 
tional treaties and agreements providing for re- 
straint in the use of trade restrictions. Friend- 
ship, commerce and navigation (FCN) treaties 
have been signed with numerous countries and 
cover U.S. economic interests ranging from basic 
personal rights, property rights, and taxation to 
exchange controls, customs administration, and 
business practices. Individual treaties differ, but 
most contain assurance of most-favored-nation 
(MFN) or nondiscriminatory treatment for 
American goods in the administration of import 
restrictions. 

Trade agreements usually contain more specific 
obligations than FCN treaties regarding the use 
of quantitative trade restrictions. In addition to 
the general MFN commitment which limits dis- 
crimination, most U.S. bilaterals contain provi- 
sions (subject to usual exceptions) against the 
imposition of quotas on imports which have been 
the subject of tariff concessions. By 1947 the 
United States had negotiated bilateral trade agree- 
ments with 29 countries under the authority of the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934, as amended. In 
1948 many of these were superseded by the es- 
tablishment of a single multilateral agreement, 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). Eight bilateral agreements are still in 
force. 

The GATT contains by far the most compre- 
hensive provisions concerning the use of quanti- 
tative restrictions. It is adhered to by 37 of the 
principal trading countries of the world, including 
the United States. By negotiating a single multi- 
lateral agreement it was possible to obtain in the 
GATT a general limitation on the use of quanti- 
tative restrictions, even on imports for which no 
tariff concessions had been granted. The GATT 
recognized, however, certain special situations in 
which quotas might be employed temporarily, 
chiefly to safeguard a country’s external financial 
position, and to prevent interference with domestic 
agricultural support programs. The GATT pro- 
visions against quantitative restrictions were not 
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possible under the old bilateral system because no 
country was willing to forego the use of quotas 
unless its principal trading partners would agree 
to the same limitation. 

Under revised GATT procedures effective in 
1959, countries imposing quotas for balance-of- 
payments reasons will begin to consult on a regu- 
lar basis with the Contracting Parties regarding 
the extent of these restrictions, their conformity 
with GATT principles, and their effect on other 
contracting parties. Former consultations held 
were mostly on an irregular basis, usually when a 
country substantially intensified its restrictions. 
The new comprehensive consultations, in which 
the United States will play an active role, are to 
be conducted generally on an annual basis for in- 
dustrial nations and biennially for less developed 
countries. 

During GATT meetings, U.S. officials fre- 
quently conduct informal bilateral discussions 
with trade specialists of other countries regard- 
ing specific restrictions which have proved unduly 
burdensome to U.S. exporters. These discussions 
among experts, on a cooperative and open basis, 
sometimes accomplish even more than contacts by 
normal diplomatic means. 

Some countries employ exchange restrictions 
rather than, or in conjunction with, quotas to 
limit the importation of goods. The Articles of 
Agreement of the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) govern the use of exchange restrictions by 
member countries in much the same way that the 
GATT deals with quotas. The objective of the 
IMF is to bring about elimination of exchange re- 
strictions as rapidly as possible. Annual consul- 
tations with member countries utilizing exchange 
restrictions provide an opportunity for discussion 
of the economic and financial problems which give 
rise to restrictive and discriminatory practices and 
of the possibilities for further relaxation. Al- 
though resort to import controls may be unavoid- 
able, there is often a tendency for a country to use 
trade controls to offset basic difficulties in its econ- 
omy and thus escape less popular internal finan- 
cial measures which would correct them. The 
IMF consultations and expert technical advice 
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are useful in persuading countries to take the 
sounder course of action. 

The IMF also makes available its lending re- 
sources to countries in temporary balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties, often enabling them to avoid 
intensification of import restrictions. During 
1958 the United States, as a member of the IMF, 
recommended a general increase in Fund resources 
of 50 percent. 

Another international forum in which the 
United States has sought to encourage the liberal- 
ization of restrictions of dollar goods has been the 
Organization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion (OEEC). Although the OEEC countries 
have no formal obligation among themselves to 
eliminate dollar import restrictions, they have de- 
clared this as one of their aims. The United 
States as an associate member of the OEEC works 
closely with the organization in facilitating this 
liberalization. 

Complementing and supported by the above 
international commitments and activities for re- 
moval of restrictions against dollar imports are 
the bilateral representations constantly made 
through the many U.S. diplomatic posts abroad. 
These representations have the advantage of con- 
tinuity. They permit prompt consideration of 
problems as they arise, or at a time when local 
conditions are most favorable to a solution. Often 
US. officials conferring abroad with foreign gov- 
ernment representatives on unrelated matters 
make a special point of discussing trade liberaliza- 
tion and suggesting ways in which further prog- 
ress can be made. The problems of scores of U.S. 
businessmen are solved in this fashion without the 
necessity of referring them to more formal 
forums. 

The import policy of the United States is 
another important factor in aiding the removal] of 
import restrictions abroad. <A large and healthy 
trade with the United States contributes to the 
earnings of other countries and makes it finan- 
cially more feasible for them to import freely from 
the United States. A wise import policy at home 
is thus vital to the effective promotion of sound 
import policies abroad. 
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The United States and the European Common Market 


by John A. Birch 


Unification of Western Europe has stirred the 
imagination of thinking, farsighted men ever 
since nationalism and the nation-state replaced the 
Holy Roman Empire of Charlemagne. For uni- 
fication would mean the end of those ancient rival- 
ries which through the centuries since the Middle 
Ages have cost Europe so much in bloodshed, in 
manpower, and in material wealth. For dra- 
matic and bloody illustrations of such rivalries 
and their cost, one needs merely to look at the 
histories of two West European countries, France 
and Germany, which in the last hundred years 
have faced each other in the Franco-Prussian War 
and in two world wars. 

In 1957 Western Europe took a significant step 
toward unification when the representatives of six 
countries—Belgium, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Luxembourg, and the Neth- 
erlands—met at Rome and signed on March 25 a 
treaty establishing the European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC), or Common Market, which looks 
toward an economic union of these six West Euro- 
pean countries.* 

The Rome Treaty, which went into effect on 
January 1, 1958, envisages the elimination of tar- 
iffs and quantitative restrictions on trade among 
the six member countries over a 12- to 15-year 
transition period and the establishment of a com- 
mon tariff and a unified commercial policy toward 
outside countries. It is also designed to free the 
movement of capital and labor within the Com- 
mon Market area and to harmonize labor and so- 
cial legislation. The Common Market countries 
have also set up a social fund to facilitate read- 





© Mr. Birch is chief of the Trade Agree- 
ments Division, Office of International 
Trade, in the Department of State. 











justment by labor and a bank to meet the need 
for increased investment. There is a provision 
in the treaty to associate with the Community 
specific dependent overseas territories of the mem- 
ber states, now largely limited to the French and 
Belgian possessions in Africa. The treaty also 
contains a declaration of the intention of the six 
Common Market countries to negotiate with the 
independent countries of the franc area with the 
view toward associating them with the Commu- 
nity. 

The treaty further provides for central insti- 
tutions with specified powers to deal with the 
Community’s affairs: a Commission to administer 
the treaty on a continuing basis, a Council of 
Ministers to represent the six governments, a 
Court of Justice with jurisdiction over questions 
involving interpretation of the treaty, and a Par- 
liamentary Assembly which, for example, reviews 
the Community’s annual budget. 


Other European Regional Groupings 


The Common Market is the most significant of 
a number of integration movements involving 
these six countries. In addition to the Common 
Market, the nations have established the Euro- 
pean Atomic Energy Community (KEURATOM) 
and the Coal and Steel Community. Some of the 
central institutions identifie1 above are common 
to all three communities. it is important to un- 
derstand that the Rome Treaty and the measures 
already taken toward fulfillment of its objectives 
do not in themselves represent political unifica- 
tion of these six countries. They do, however, 


*Other European countries are not excluded; article 
237 of the Rome Treaty states, in part, that “any Euro- 
pean state may apply to become a member of the Com- 
munity.” 
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represent significant steps toward the unification 
of Western Europe and merit U.S. support in that 
they hold the promise and hope for a more peace- 
ful and prosperous Europe. 

Walter Hallstein, the German statesman who 
is now President of the European Economic 
Community Commission, credits the Marshall 
plan with providing the initial stimulus for the 
series of moves toward integration in Western 
Europe of which the Common Market is the latest 
and, in many ways, the most impressive example. 
Professor Hallstein’s point is well founded, for 
the Organization for European Economic Coop- 
eration (OEEC) came about as a result of the 
Marshall plan. Working together within the 
OEEC and the European Payments Union, 
which developed from it, the governments of 
Europe established both the psycholegical en- 
vironment and the technical procedures for 
achieving closer cooperation. It was on their own 
initiative, however, that the countries concerned 
established the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity in 1952 and, more recently, the Common 
Market and EURATOM. 

EURATOM, which was established at the same 
time as the Common Market and which is com- 
posed of the same six countries, intends to develop 
atomic energy as a Community industrial re- 
source. The U.S. Government in November 1958 
concluded a unique joint program with 
EURATOM for peaceful research and develop- 
ment of nuclear power resources.? This program 
will make available valuable knowledge and ex- 
perience for use on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Possibilities for Expanding World Trade 


The long distance that Western Europe has 
come since the inception of the Marshall plan in 
1947 is evidence of its inherent economic vitality 
and of what economic cooperation and integra- 
tion can do. During the 10-year period begin- 
ning in 1947, industrial production in Western 
Europe increased by 90 percent and agricultural 
output by 55 percent. During the same period 
the internal trade of the area expanded by 257 
percent and trade with countries outside the area 
by 79 percent. Many factors are, of course, re- 
sponsible, but there can be no doubt that cooper- 





*For text of agreement, see BULLETIN of Jan. 12, 1959, 
p. 69; for a statement by Under Secretary Dillon, see 
ibid., Feb. 16, 1959, p. 247. 
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ation was one of the most important ingredients 
in making this progress possible. 

The realization of the opportunity for expand- 
ing world trade presented by the Rome Treaty 
will, in practice, depend upon a liberal interpre- 
tation and application of the treaty provisions 
and a favorable world atmosphere in which it can 
develop. Western Europe is a great manufactur- 
ing and trading area. As such, it is increasingly 
dependent upon the outside world for both im- 


~ports and exports. It is logical to expect, there- 
fore, that, as production increases and the Com- 


mon Market area becomes more competitive in 
third-country markets, its total imports will ex- 
pand rather than contract, although the pattern 
of imports may be altered. 

What assurances do we have that the European 
Economic Community will follow a liberal course 
and avoid protectionist policies? How can we 
determine in advance that the Common Market 
will become a full customs union rather than 
merely a preferential trading bloc? 

As a rule a preferential system reduces tariffs 
only in selected commodities, all too frequently as 
the result of political pressures. Consequently 
there is a tendency for demand in those selected 
commodities to shift from cheaper outside sources 
to less competitive inside sources without the 
compensating benefits of more competition in the 
internal economy as a whole. In a full customs 
union, on the other hand, the trade-creating ef- 
fects of the arrangement are greater than the 
trade-diverting effects. This is the economic 
rationale that has resulted in the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s policy of giving general support to cus- 
toms unions but opposing the formation of pref- 
erential arrangements. It is also the rationale 
underlying the provisions of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) relating to 
customs unions. 

There are substantial assurances in the Rome 
Treaty itself that the Common Market will re- 
sult in a full customs union in which all internal 
tariffs will be eliminated and a common external 
tariff will be developed. By signing this treaty 
the six countries concerned have undertaken a 
solemn commitment to attain these goals over a 
maximum period of 15 years. 

One might, of course, argue that, although tar- 
iffs and quotas could be eliminated, monopolies 
and cartels could keep the inefficient producer in 
business. On this point, too, we can be reassured 
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The European Community covers 
an area of 449,000 square miles. 
In this area live some 165 million 
people — roughly as many as there 
are in the United States. The active 
- working population of some 73 million 
is greater than that of the United 
States. Its associated countries and 
territories number a further 53 million 
inhabitants. 

The Community produced in 1957 a 
record of 60 million metric tons of 
steel, and 248 million tons. of coal. It 
shares with the USSR the world’s 
second place in output of these 
products. . 

Its crude energy consumption in 1957 
stood at the equivalent of 421 million 
metric tons of coal. 

Between 1950 and 1957, its gross 
national product (at 1954 prices) in- 
creased by 48%. The Community 
is the world’s largest importer and 
its second largest exporter. Its total 
imports from the outside world in 
1957 amounted. to $17,700 million and 
its total exports to $15,300 million. 
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7,700 MILLION 






Working population Total population 
{units of 10 million) {units of 10 million) 


A 


Gross energy consumption 
(in millions of metric tons, 
coal .equivalent) 


~< 


Community USA UK USSR 

Area (thousand sq. miles) ........ 449 = 3,600 4994 «= 8,600 
Population 1957 (million)... ...... 165 171 52 200 * 
Active working population 1957 (million). . 73 ‘70 24 nm 
Steel production 1957 (in millions of metric 

EES ee ee eee 60 102 22 51 
Steel consumption per head of population 

Bor (intdlograms).; 2 6 2 es 293 SF | 397 Zao ** 


Crude energy consumption 1956. (in mil- 

lions of metric tons, hard coal equivalent) 416 1,356 248 415 
Grain production (in millions of metric 

tons, average 1952-55... ...... 46 144 9 94 
Milk production (in millions of metric tons 

PRD UG IRS) 5.5 ow ss se ows 5 53 55 11 40 
Automobile production 1955 (thousands). . 1,489 7,920 898 108 


Source : European Community Information Service, May 1959. 
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by the fact that the Rome Treaty contains impor- 
tant antitrust provisions designed to prevent such 
a development.® 

Another factor which should favor increased 
trade between the Common Market and the rest 
of the world is the philosophy of the treaty that, 
if the Common Market is to work as intended, 
each member must keep its economic house in 
order. Each is expected to take the fiscal, budg- 
etary, and monetary measures needed to control 
inflation and to keep international payments in 
overall balance. As these objectives are met, 
quantitative restrictions and exchange controls 
that now limit exports, especially from the dollar 
area, can be further relaxed and eventually 
eliminated. 

Perhaps the most promising indication that the 
Common Market will look outward upon the 
world and increase its trade with outside coun- 
tries lies in the provisions for administering the 
Community’s affairs. These provisions have 
been drawn up in such a way that with the pas- 
sage of time the actions of the European institu- 
tions will increasingly be based upon the larger 
interest of the Community as a whole rather than 
upon the need to compromise diverse national 
interests. 

There are additional safeguards that the Com- 
mon Market will work toward the interests of the 
free world, including the United States, which 
flow from the provisions of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) to which the 
six members of the Common Market are contract- 
ing parties. While recognizing that the advan- 
tages of a customs union justify an exception to 
the most-favored-nation provisions of the agree- 
ment for the special treatment (removal of duties 
and other trade restrictions) which members of 
a customs union accord to each other (article 
XXIV, paragraphs 4 to 10), the General Agree- 
ment does contain certain requirements which 
must be followed. One of these is that, in order 
to come within the exception for a customs union 
in the agreement, the duties and other regulations 
of commerce imposed at the institution of the 
customs union must not on the whole be higher 
or more restrictive than the general incidence of 
the duties and regulations of commerce applicable 
in the constituent territories prior to its forma- 


* Article 85 of the Rome Treaty is particularly directed 
against cartel-like practices. 
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tion (article XXIV, paragraph 5 (a)). More- 
over, recognizing that the formation of a common 
customs union tariff is likely to involve increases 
in rates of duty for some members of the union 
which have been bound against increase in their 
schedules of tariff concessions annexed to the 
General Agreement, provision is made that any 
such increases shall be accomplished through the 
procedures of renegotiation provided for in the 
General Agreement (article XXIV, paragraph 
6). These procedures emphasize the importance 
of granting compensatory tariff concessions to off- 
set any increases in higher bound rates resulting 
from the renegotiations (article XXVIII, 
paragraphs 1 and 2). 


Series of Tariff Adjustments 


The procedures which these six countries plan 
to follow in developing the Common Market may 
be envisaged as two separate but, for the most 
part, simultaneous series of tariff adjustments, 
one internal and the other external. 

The internal tariffs, i.e. the tariffs now applied 
by the Common Market countries on imports from 
each other, are to be gradually reduced until they 
are entirely eliminated. The first step in this di- 
rection was taken on January 1 of this year, when 
these six countries reduced by 10 percent their tar- 
iffs on trade with each other. A second 10-per- 
cent reduction is planned for July 1, 1960. The 
internal tariffs will have been reduced at least 25 
percent by the end of 1961 and will be completely 
eliminated by the end of 1972, at the latest. 

This means, of course, that, all other things 
being equal, goods produced within any Common 
Market country will have a steadily increasing ad- 
vantage in the Common Market area over those 
from the rest of the world. 

The first step in the Common Market plan for 
arriving at an external tariff provides for the 
formulation of a proposed external tariff for the 
Market as a whole. This tariff would apply to 
imports into any of the six countries. 

The rates of duty provided in this common ex- 
ternal tariff are to be determined partly by a 
formula established in the Rome Treaty, partly 
by aschedule specifically provided for in the Rome 
Treaty, and partly by subsequent negotiations 
among the six countries themselves. 

For those rates to be established by formula, 
the method to be used is that of a simple arith- 
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metic average. That is, the Common Market duty 
on an item on which the present duty is, say, 7 
percent in the Benelux countries,* 28 percent in 
France, 15 percent in Germany, and 22 percent in 
Italy, would be 18 percent. While this averaging 
procedure is simple, the process of formulating 
the common tariff is made more complex because 
the tariff nomenclature used by each country must 
be made uniform before the average can be de- 
termined. Moreover, the rates on a large number 
of products have still to be fixed by negotiation. 
The six countries concerned have stated, however, 
that they expect to have their common external 
tariff available for examination sometime during 
the early part of 1960. 

Soon after the proposed common external tariff 
becomes available, it will be tested against the 
rules and criteria provided for in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. At.this stage 
the views of the other contracting parties to the 
GATT with regard to the proposed external tariff 
will be considered. These countries, including the 
United States, will want to satisfy themselves on 
two points: (1) that the new tariff is not on the 
whole higher or more restrictive than the separate 
tariff schedules previously in effect, and (2) that, 
in those instances where the new common rate of 
duty is higher than the rate previously bound in 
the GATT by one or more of the Common Market 
countries, adequate compensation is provided in 
the form of a reduction in the bound rate applied 
either on the same product or on other products 
by another EEC country or by a reduction in the 
EEC schedule in the GATT. 

By January 1, 1962, the six Common Market 
countries will be required under the terms of the 
Rome Treaty to adjust by 30 percent the difference 
between their individual national tariffs and the 
new Common Market rate. Similar adjustments 
will be made during the succeeding years, some 
upward and some downward, so that by January 
1, 1973, at the latest, a single, uniform external 
tariff for the Common Market will have been 
achieved. 


Relation to United States Trade 

How important are the Common Market coun- 
tries to U.S. trade? With a population of 165 
million and a gross national product of some $140 
billion, these countries are a market for our ex- 
ports second only to Canada. Their imports from 
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the United States in 1957 amounted to $3.1 billion, 
or about $1 in every $6 of our total export trade. 
The new internal and external tariff rates for this 
area will almost certainly cause an adjustment in 
imports from the United States just as they will 
in imports from other parts of the world. The 
impact of these adjustments will be a gradual one, 
however, as the various stages for arriving at the 
new rates are reached. As living standards in 
these countries rise, U.S. exports to that area 
should increase. Some American firms have es- 
tablished or expanded subsidiary companies in the 
Common Market to consolidate and/or expand 
their share of the market in that area. 

The external tariff is, of course, very important 
to the United States, and we cannot lose sight of 
the impact on our exports to the Common Market 
of the elimination of all trade barriers within the 
Community. By expanding their internal mar- 
ket, manufacturers within the six countries will 
be able to expand their production and cut their 
costs. ‘This will lead to trade adjustments which 
will affect the exports of outside countries. One 
of the most important ways to ease the impact of 
these adjustments is to assure that this external 
tariff is reduced to as low a level as possible. A 
low common external tariff should also be advan- 
tageous to consumers and producers in the Euro- 
pean Economic Community in assuring them of 
low-cost imports. 

It was primarily to enable the United States to 
participate in negotiations with the Common 
Market looking toward a low external tariff that 
the President last year requested a 5-year exten- 
sion of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act and 
the authority to reduce existing tariff rates by 25 
percent. ° The measure, as approved by the Con- 
gress, provides for a 4-year extension and the 
authority to reduce individual rates by up to 
20 percent, subject to certain safeguards for 
American industry which are written into the act. 


1960-61 Tariff Negotiations 


The United States believes that it will be pos- 
sible to conclude meaningful tariff negotiations 
with the Common Market and with those GATT 
countries interested in entering into negotiations 
looking toward a further reduction of tariffs. At 


*The Benelux countries—Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg—form a customs union. 
* BULLETIN of Feb. 17, 1958, p. 263. 
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the 13th GATT session, held at Geneva in the fall 
of 1958, the then Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, Douglas Dillon, proposed a 
general round of tariff negotiations to include the 
countries of the European Economic Community.® 
Accordingly a committee was established, charged 
with the task of examining the possibility of ar- 
ranging a further round of multilateral tariff ne- 
gotiations within the GATT framework. On the 
basis of this committee’s recommendations, the 
Contracting Parties to the GATT at the 14th ses- 
sion, held this spring, decided to convene a tariff 
conference, probably at Geneva, beginning in Sep- 
tember 1960.7. This conference will cover, among 
other categories of negotiations, those with mem- 
ber states of the European Economic Community, 
pursuant to GATT article XXIV, paragraph 6, 
i.e. negotiations for adjustments to be made in the 
common tariff to make up for changes in rates 
bound under the GATT. 

The conference is to be held in two stages. The 
first, which it is hoped can be concluded by the end 
of 1960, will be concerned with renegotiations with 
the Common Market countries and with any rene- 
gotiations of existing concessions. The second 
phase, scheduled to begin in January 1961, will 
provide for negotiations for new concessions and 
for negotiations with countries which have been 
invited to accede tothe GATT. In arriving at this 
schedule the GATT committee on tariff arrange- 
ments considered the fact that the President’s 
authority by which the United States is enabled 
to participate in tariff negotiations will expire on 
June 30, 1962. The committee also noted that, 
under the provisions of the Rome Treaty, the Com- 
mon Market countries will begin the adaptation of 
their national tariffs to their new common ex- 
ternal tariff on January 1, 1962—a fact which 
makes it desirable that the renegotiations under 
GATT article XXIV, paragraph 6, and the nego- 
tiations for those new concessions which may in- 
volve the EEC countries be concluded prior to that 
date. 





Political and Social Considerations 


While the economic importance to this country 
of the Common Market has been emphasized thus 
iar, the United States supports the Common 
Market also on political grounds. Stated in the 
simplest terms, U.S. support of the EEC is con- 
sistent with its policy of seeking to strengthen the 
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free countries of Europe and to encourage unity 
in that area so that those countries can effectively 
resist the dual threat of subversion from within 
and aggression from without. This has been U.S. 
policy since World War II, and it has been very 
successful, for the economic advancement, politi- 
cal progress, and general stabilization of Western 
Europe have all been heartening. 

We believe that the Common Market will pro- 
duce even greater strength and increased pros- 
perity—prosperity which will give the average 
European a greater stake in the maintenance of 
democratic governments and free economies. This 
same prosperity will reduce the attraction of to- 
talitarian solutions to economic problems by dem- 
onstrating that solutions can be found without 
sacrificing liberty. Similarly, by setting coopera- 
tion above national rivalries, economic integration 
will make stronger the political foundations of 
NATO and of the Western Powers. 

Last, but certainly not least, there are the social 
aspects of the Common Market, which are closely 
related both to economic and to political factors. 
As the provisions of the Rome Treaty take effect, 
the free market forces will function more effec- 
tively, permitting a greater shifting of the factors 
of production to areas where they can be used most 
efficiently. Labor will become more mobile and 
the low-paid Italian worker, for example, will be 
able to go to the Benelux countries or elsewhere 
within the Community where his labor will com- 
mand higher wages. All people in the Community 
will obtain new inspiration and increased energy 
from the broader economic and political horizons 
envisaged by the Rome Treaty. 

Recently James D. Zellerbach, the American 
Ambassador to Italy, called the Common Market 
treaty “one of the most important events which 
have taken place in Western Europe in this cen- 
tury. If the Common Market and EURATOM 
fulfill their promise, they may prove to be a sig- 
nificant turning point in history.” § 


®° Tbhid., Nov. 10, 1958, p. 742. For the report of the U.S. 
delegation on the proceedings of the 13th session, see ibid., 
Dec. 8, 1958, p. 930. 

™ For the report of the U.S. delegation on the proceedings 
of the 14th session and an announcement of the tariff con- 
ference, see ibid., June 22, 1959, p. 917; for a statement on 
“Trade Discrimination and Currency Convertibility” made 
by W. T. M. Beale at the 14th session, see p. 95. 

® BULLETIN of Oct. 14, 1957, p. 608. 
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U.S. Sends Emergency Aid 
to Malgache Republic 


Press release 477 dated July 1 


The Department of State announced on July 1 
a grant of 100 tons of rice by the United States 
to the Malgache Republic (formerly Madagascar) 
to alleviate a food shortage in the storm-stricken 
island. 

Earlier this year a series of cyclones swept the 
island republic, a member state of the French 
Community, causing floods and widespread de- 
struction. It has been estimated that approxi- 
mately 300 persons were killed, 140 injured, and 
over 80,000 left homeless. Property damage has 
been estimated at between $60 and $80 million. 

Rice is the Malgache Republic’s staple food and 
second most important export commodity. The 
extent of crop devastation is indicated by the fact 
that in 1958 the island exported 58,200 tons of rice, 
while food requirements for the remainder of this 
year will necessitate large imports of this com- 
modity. 

An all-out drive for aid to relieve the people of 
Malgache has been launched by France and the 
French Community. 

The token U.S. gift of 100 tons of rice is being 
made by the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration from U.S. Government-owned stocks of 
surplus commodities. The U.S. Government will 
also defray the costs of ocean freight for shipment 
to the Malgache Republic, where the Government 
will distribute the rice free to needy persons. 

ICA has no regular program in France or in 
states of the French Community. 

Jean-Pierre Lescuyer, Commercial Counselor of 
the Embassy of the French Republic at Washing- 
ton, D.C., accepted the grant on behalf of the 
Malgache Republic. 
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U.S. Makes Loan to Morocco 
for Economic Development 


Press release 479 dated July 2 


The Department of State announced on July 2 
the signing of loan agreements totaling $40 mil- 
lion to support the Government of Morocco’s eco- 
nomic development program. Other assistance to 
Morocco during fiscal year 1959 totaled about $5 
million in the form of a grant. In fiscal 1958 the 
United States loaned Morocco about $30 million. 

The mutual security program loans were nego- 
tiated through the Export-Import Bank, acting on 
behalf of the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration. Samuel C. Waugh, President of the 
Bank, signed for the United States, and the Am- 
bassador of Morocco, El-Mehdi Ben Aboud, for 
his Government. 


Development Loans 
Libya 

The U.S. Development Loan Fund announced 
on June 29 the signing of an agreement at Wash- 
ington, D.C., to lend the Government of Libya $5 
million to install electric power generating and 
transmission facilities to serve Tripoli and the 
surrounding area. For details, see Department 
of State press release 468 dated June 29. 
Pakistan 

The U.S. Development Loan Fund announced 
on July 2 basic approval and commitment of funds 
for a loan of $1,750,000 to the East Pakistan In- 
land Water Transportation Authority, a Govern- 
ment agency, to meet the foreign exchange costs 
of installing a system of modern navigational aids 
on inland waterways in East Pakistan. For de- 


tails, see Department of State press release 480 
dated July 2. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Trade Discrimination and Currency Convertibility 


Statement by W. 7. M. Beale 


Deputy Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs? 


When the Contracting Parties agreed last fall 
to wait until this session to act on the review of 
import restrictions under articles XII and 
XVIII, all of us, I believe, had in mind no more 
than the advisability of providing additional time 
for improving the text. I know that we in the 
United States delegation did not expect that 
within a few weeks after the end of the 15th ses- 
sion the Contracting Parties would be able to add 
a new and important page to the review, namely, 
a report on fundamental changes in the interna- 
tional payments situation. 

The changes in the situation to which I refer 
were, of course, brought about by the measures 
taken by a number of contracting parties in 
Europe and elsewhere to establish the external 
convertibility of their currencies. As the result 
of a series of dramatic and welcome actions that 
crowned the progress of several years, the cur- 
rencies used to finance the bulk of world trade are 
now generally convertible into one another for 
nonresidents at official rates of exchange. All of 
the countries that acted applied their converti- 
bility measures to current transactions, including 
trade, and some of them extended convertibility to 
the capital sector also. At the same time the 
European Payments Union, with its provisions 
for automatic credit facilities, was liquidated, and 
the European Fund, with its provisions for dis- 
cretionary credits repayable in gold, was put into 
operation along with the other arrangements pro- 
vided for in the European Monetary Agreement. 


*Made before the 14th session of the Contracting Par- 
ties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade at 
Geneva on May 11. Mr. Beale was chairman of the U.S. 
delegation. For a report on the session by the U.S. 
delegation, see BULLETIN of June 22, 1959, p. 917. 
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These measures formally brought to an end the 
basic difference that had previously existed be- 
tween the dollar-area currencies, on the one hand, 
and sterling and many other currencies of conti- 
nental Europe, on the other. In a broad and prac- 
tical sense, the phrase “dollar area” broke out of 
its old geographic definition and, in effect, came to 
include not only a few countries mainly concen- 
trated in the Western Hemisphere but also the 
United Kingdom and a large part of the continent 
of Europe, as well as the countries in other parts 
of the world which are members of the currency 
areas centered in Europe. 

The practical significance of these measures 
may be clarified by a few illustrations. Today 
any country that earns sterling, for instance, is 
free to use it for financing its imports from any 
supplier in the world. Today countries include in 
their published accounts of gold and convertible 
currency holdings their balances in the newly 
convertible currencies, such as the French franc 
and the deutsche mark. Today a merchant in 
South America, Asia, or Africa who buys goods, 
whether in Europe or elsewhere, for Belgian 
francs, Italian lire, or Austrian schillings pays in 
currency that is in fact as usable as dollar 
currency. 

In the new situation the effect on Chile’s or 
Norway’s balance-of-payments position and mone- 
tary reserves of a given amount of foreign-ex- 
change expenditure is the same whether the money 
is spent in Canada or Denmark. Similarly the 
effect of a given amount of foreign-exchange in- 
come is the same whether it is received from the 
Dominican Republic or India. Thus we note that 
Brazil no longer has separate exchange auctions 
for the dollar and the so-called A.C.L. [area of 
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limited convertibility] currencies but has a com- 
bined auction where dollars and the European 
convertible currencies are traded on the same basis. 
In short, the broad establishment of external 
convertibility has generally removed the sub- 
stantive distinction that existed for two decades 
between the currencies of the dollar countries and 
the currencies of other countries and thus has 
ended the relevance of this distinction to trade 
policy and to the appraisal of balance-of-pay- 
ments and exchange-reserve positions. 

Before commenting in more detail on the impli- 
cations for trade policy of the convertibility 
moves, I would like to refer to some of the con- 
siderations that appear to have made it possible 
for the European countries to move forward. 
First, the countries of Europe had, by and large, 
achieved a notable degree of financial stability 
and high levels of productive capacity and pro- 
ductivity. Secondly, although some of the less 
developed countries as well as some of the indus- 
trialized countries had individual balance-of-pay- 
ments problems, the general international pay- 
ments situation was propitious. In this respect 
may I point out that in the period following the 
postwar realinement of exchange rates—that is, in 
the 9 years from 1950 through 1958—the rest of 
the free world, as a result of transactions with the 
United States, increased its gold and liquid dollar 
reserves and working balances by almost $14 bil- 
lion, or an average of about $1.5 billion a year. 
Other transactions, including official receipts of 
gold from new production, brought the increase 
to $18 billion for the period. Thirdly, there was 
the longstanding realization, reflected both in the 
Articles of Agreement of the International Mone- 
tary Fund and in the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade, that inconvertibility and the trade 
restrictions that accompany it are costly obstacles 
to the economic allocation of resources, both na- 
tionally and internationally, and hence to eco- 
nomic growth and standards of living. Finally, 
but not least in importance, the governments 
which acted had the courage of their convictions. 


New Setting fof Commercial Policy 


When the convertibility measures were an- 
nounced, government officials and businessmen all 
over the world undoubtedly asked themselves the 
same question: What practical effect would these 
measures have on trade, investment, foreign-ex- 
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change markets, and so on? To answer the ques- 
tion as it applies to trade we must, of course, con- 
sider the relationship between convertibility and 
the principles of the General Agreement. 

The General Agreement, in essence, is a co- 
operative venture of a group of nations designed 
to achieve common economic objectives under 
agreed trade rules for the benefit of all partici- 
pants. It is natural that we should find running 
through an agreement of this character the his- 
toric principle of the most favored nation or, as 
we sometimes call it, the principle of nondiscrim- 
ination. The General Agreement tolerates little 
deviation from this principle and defines in strict 
terms the situations in which discriminatory 
practices may be followed. 

With regard to quantitative import restric- 
tions, the provisions of the General Agreement 
establish a close relationship between the balance- 
of-payments criterion and the privilege of de- 
parting from the rule of nondiscrimination. 
Thus, article XIV permits a contracting party to 
deviate from the rule of nondiscrimination in 
article XIII only with regard to import restric- 
tions maintained to safeguard its balance of pay- 
ments, that is, under article XII or XVIII:B. 
Article XIV does not authorize the discrimina- 
tory application of restrictions maintained, for 
example, under article XI. 

The character of the rules in the General 
Agreement governing the discriminatory applica- 
tion of quantitative restrictions reflects the ex- 
traordinary balance-of-payments problems and 
shortages of monetary reserves that many coun- 
tries experienced after the war. Few currencies 
were convertible when the General Agreement 
was negotiated, and of course supplies of con- 
vertible means of payment were short. In these 
circumstances, had the General Agreement re- 
quired absolute adherence to the rule of nondis- 
crimination, many countries might have found it 
necessary to limit their imports according to 
standards dictated by the availability of their 
least plentiful means of payment. In other 
words, article XIV was written to take account 
of peculiar balance-of-payment situations aris- 
ing out of the inconvertibility of currencies and 
to allow for discriminatory import policies based 
on the proposition that, in the circumstances, in- 
creased imports from some suppliers would not 
endanger slender monetary reserves to the extent 
that imports from others might. The various 
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formulas found in the article were all designed 
with this end in mind. 

It may be noted that the formula utilized by 
most contracting parties that have resorted to 
article XIV is the one given in paragraph 1(b). 
This paragraph permits the discriminatory appli- 
cation of import restrictions only to the extent 
that discriminatory payments restrictions may be 
applied under article XIV of the Fund agree- 
ment. The Fund agreement, in turn, provides 
that members shall withdraw payments restric- 
tions under article XIV no longer needed for 
balance-of-payments reasons. 

In this context, the United States believes that 
the recent convertibility measures have created a 
new setting for commercial policy. As inconverti- 
bility has given way to convertibility, so discrimi- 
nation and bilateralism should now give way to 
nondiscrimination and multilateralism. This ob- 
servation applies not only to a country whose bal- 
ance of payments has been put on a convertible 
basis by its own convertibility measures; it applies 
in general to other countries also since, with ster- 
ling and other currencies of Western Europe 
added to the previous list of convertible curren- 
cies, the bulk of world exports is now being paid 
for with convertible currency. All countries, 
whether or not their currencies have been made 
convertible, are affected by the new convertibility 
situation: some because payments in their own 
currency are on a convertible basis; others because 
their foreign-exchange income and payments are 
made in the form of the convertible currencies 
of other countries. 


Discriminatory Import Restrictions 


Discrimination in the application of import re- 
strictions has taken various forms, for example: 


the maintenance against some suppliers of re- 
strictions on imports that have been liberalized— 
that is, freed of restraints—for other suppliers; 
the maintenance against some suppliers of prohi- 
bitions on imports for which quotas have been 
opened for other suppliers; 

the administration of quotas in a manner not in 
harmony with the central concept of article XIII, 
paragraph 2, which calls for a distribution of 
quotas aimed at a pattern of trade which might 
be expected to obtain in the absence of restric- 
tions (deviations from this concept sometimes 
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take the form of a bilateral exchange of quota 
privileges not open to third countries); and, 
finally, 

the application to the imports of some suppliers of 
procedural requirements that are not applied to 
like imports from others. 


May I make a further comment with regard to 
the last situation. It has been said that certain 
regulations applicable to imports are merely for- 
malities, not restrictions, and therefore do not 
constitute discriminatory import restrictions even 
though they are unevenly applied among export- 
ing countries. We are not sure that this assertion 
is valid, but, if it is, we should not forget that 
article I, paragraph 1, of the General Agreement 
requires unconditional most-favored-nation treat- 
ment with respect to all rules and formalities in 
connection with importation and exportation. 

The United States considers that the advent of 
convertibility has refuted whatever financial logic 
may have been found in trade discrimination. 
Convertibility should mean the rapid removal of 
the inequalities that have proved costly both to the 
countries whose export interests have felt the 
sharper edge of import restrictions and to the 
countries which have considered it necessary to 
apply import restrictions in a discriminatory way. 
May I repeat what the United States delegations 
to the meetings of the Contracting Parties have 
said many times: All import restrictions carry 
some economic cost, but discriminatory import re- 
strictions are likely to be especially costly since 
they tend to divert from cheap sources to expensive 
ones the purchase of whatever volume of imports 
is permitted. Countries with the greatest need 
for foreign exchange—including the less developed 
countries, a number of which continue to have 
overall balance-of-payments difficulties—are least 
able to afford the extra costs that discriminatory 
import restrictions entail. 

We have noted with appreciation the quick ac- 
tion taken by a number of countries following the 
establishment of convertibility to eliminate vari- 
ous discriminatory elements in their restrictive 
systems. Some of them have opened for non- 
European suppliers the liberalization lists that had 
been established for European suppliers. Others 
have put quotas on a nondiscriminatory basis. 
When the recent advances toward nondiscrimina- 
tion are added to the advances of previous years, 
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it is apparent that the Contracting Parties have 
moved a good part of the way toward the goal of 
nondiscrimination enunciated in the General 
Agreement. But there is much left to be done, and 
we believe that the opportunity afforded by the 
new financial situation should be seized by all con- 
tracting parties that are still resorting to discrimi- 
natory import practices. 

At the same time, as progress has been made in 
the elimination of discrimination since the advent 
of convertibility in Europe, consideration has been 
given to new measures and arrangements that 
would have the effect of increasing the scope or 
intensifying the incidence of discriminatory im- 
port restrictions. The introduction of measures 
and arrangements of this kind would be a singu- 
larly disconcerting way of responding to the new 
convertibility situation. The United States be- 
lieves that, at this juncture, the Contracting 
Parties can reasonably expect that changes in 
quantitative import restrictions will run in the 
direction of eliminating rather than expanding 
the impact of discrimination. . 


U.S. Trade Interests and Question of Discrimination 


At this point I wish to say a few words spe- 
cifically about the trade interests of the United 
States in relation to the discriminatory import 
restrictions still in force. Over the years the 
United States has, I believe, approached the ques- 
tion of discrimination against its exports with a 
reasonable degree of understanding. We have 
cited the disadvantages and economic cost of dis- 
criminatory restrictions; we have encouraged 
their relaxation and removal; and we have pointed 
out—no doubt with vigor on occasion—particular 
restrictions that were proving to be specially 
harmful to our legitimate trade interests. But in 
doing this I do not believe that we have been 
unmindful of the serious problems faced by many 
contracting parties during the postwar period, and 
I know that we have not been unmindful of the 
resolute efforts made to solve them. 

It is only too clear, however, that the period of 
postwar adjystment is behind us. The old argu- 
ments about the “dollar shortage” and the unique 
export position of United States goods have lost 
their relevance. The last 10 years have seen a 
remarkable growth of productive capacity and 
efficiency in many areas of the world. The revival 
of productive power in other countries has been 
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revealed by their sales not only in the United 
States but also in other markets. American pro- 
ducers and exporters can testify from firsthand 
experience to the revival of effective competition 
from overseas producers. 

For some years we in the United States Gov- 
ernment have had to answer the following question 
put to us by American exporters: If a country is 
able to open its doors to goods produced in the 
countries of Europe and other areas, is there any 
good reason why it cannot open up its doors to 
like goods produced in the United States? Speak- 
ing plainly, I must say that in present circum- 
stances we do not believe that there is a persuasive 
answer to that question. 

The periodic consultations now called for by the 
revised provisions of articles XII and XVIII:B 
will enable the Contracting Parties to examine 
systematically the remaining area of discrimina- 
tion in the restrictions applied under those articles. 
The United States and the other countries whose 
exports have been affected by restrictions against 
the dollar area will, of course, be highly interested 
in this aspect of the consultations. Discrimina- 
tion does not affect dollar countries alone, however. 
When we speak of nondiscrimination we have in 
mind not only the interests of the Western Hemi- 
sphere dollar countries but the interests of others 
as well. All contracting parties stand to gain by 
the achievement of a fully multilateral trading sys- 
tem. We therefore look forward to the consulta- 
tions, and the constructive encouragement they can 
give to the early elimination of discrimination, as 
a source of benefit to all contracting parties. 

By the timely application of the logic of con- 
vertibility to their commercial policies, contract- 
ing parties will not only promote their immediate 
economic welfare but will also make a lasting 
contribution to the system of multilateral trade 
that they have been striving for so long to attain 
through the General Agreement. 


Edward Brady Appointed Adviser 
to U.S. Representative to IAEA 


The Department of State announced on July 2 
(press release 481) that Edward L. Brady, a scien- 
tist at the Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory, Sche- 
nectady, N.Y., has been selected as senior scientific 
and technical adviser to the U.S. Representative to 
the International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA). 
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The IAEA is an outgrowth of President Eisen- 
hower’s atoms-for-peace proposal in his now his- 
toric speech before the General Assembly of the 
United Nations on December 8, 1953.1 It was 
established in 1957 and is the international agency 
primarily responsible for promoting, on a world- 
wide basis, the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
The IAEA has a membership of 70 countries. Its 
headquarters are at Vienna, Austria. 


International Labor Conference Rejects 
Credentials of Hungarian Delegation 


Statement by Horace E.. Henderson? 


For the second successive year the International 
Labor Conference has received objections to the 
accreditation of the government delegation of 
Hungary, objections presented by delegates and 
organizations representing the vast majority of 
the workers and employers present at this Confer- 
ence. For the second time a majority of the Cre- 
dentials Committee of the International Labor 
Conference has decided that the objection to the 
nomination of the government delegates and ad- 
visers of Hungary is well founded and that the 
Conference should refuse, as it did last year, to 
admit these delegates and advisers in conformity 
with paragraph 9 of article 3 of the constitution 
of the ILO and paragraph 7 of article 26 of the 
standing orders of the Conference. 

The reasons for the position taken by the ma- 
jority of the Credentials Committee again this 
year and by the 42d International Labor Confer- 
ence last year are absolutely clear. They are com- 
pellingly stated in the majority report of the com- 
mittee. In the light of this report and the facts 
on which it is based, the United States Government 
believes that this Conference should again reject 
the credentials of the Hungarian government 
delegation. We believe that this Conference 
should also reject the credentials of the workers 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 21, 1953, p. 847. 

* Made before the 43d International Labor Conference 
on June 22 during debate on the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
reports of the Credentials Committee, which dealt with 
the credentials of the Hungarian delegation. Mr. Hen- 
derson, who is Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
International Organization Affairs, was a U.S. delegate 
to the Conference. 
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and employers from Hungary and refuse to admit 
the entire Hungarian delegation. 


Compelling Reasons for Rejection 


The events behind the decision of the majority 
of the Credentials Committee and of the last Con- 
ference are beyond dispute. They were elo- 
quently set forth in the report of the United Na- 
tions Special Committee on the Problem of Hun- 
gary in 1957 * and are explicitly stated in the reso- 
lutions adopted by the 12th and 13th sessions of 
the United Nations General Assembly in 1957 * 
and 1958.° 

These indictments include a thorough and com- 
plete analysis of the situation in Hungary since 
the spontaneous national uprising led by students 
and workers in October and November 1956 and 
in effect constitute the resounding condemnation 
of an overwhelming majority of the peoples of the 
world. 

The situation remains tragic. Hungary is still 
enslaved. It was deprived of its liberty and po- 
litical independence by a foreign power. The 
Government of Hungary has been imposed on the 
people against their will by the ruthless interven- 
tion of Soviet military force. Masses of its citi- 
zens have been forcibly deported to the U.S.S.R. 
Secret trials are followed by executions, and thou- 
sands are political prisoners in jails and concen- 
tration camps. Thus fundamental individual 
rights and freedoms, which have been proclaimed 
in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
and acknowledged by all free men, have been in- 
discriminately violated. 

The fact is, as the majority report of the Cre- 
dentials Committee declares, one member state has 
imposed a government on another member state. 
The Hungarian Government which sends its dele- 
gates to this Conference does not represent the 
free people of Hungary. Elections which have 
been held under the threat and presence of a for- 
eign army can never be accepted as an expression 
of the will of a people. 

Confronted with this indictment the Hungarian 


7 U.N. doe. A/3592. For text of the final chapter of the 
report, see BULLETIN of July 8, 1957, p. 62. 

*For a statement by Henry Cabot Lodge and text of the 
resolution, see ibid., Sept. 30, 1957, p. 515. 

*For statements by Mr. Lodge and text of the resolu- 
tion, see ibid., Jan. 12, 1959, p. 55. 
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Government and its foreign masters have defied 
the highest council of world opinion. They have 
ignored the resolutions of the General Assembly 
which called upon the Hungarian authorities and 
the U.S.S.R. to cease and desist from repressive 
measures against the Hungarian people and to re- 
store their political independence and their funda- 
mental human rights and freedoms. The Special 
Committee of the United Nations and the Special 
Representative of the General Assembly have been 
repeatedly and completely rebuffed in their efforts 
to pave the way for a restoration of freedom in 
Hungary. 


Responsibility of the ILO 


Perhaps those who control the fate of the Hun- 
garian people believe that with the lapse of time 
the world will forget their duplicity. Perhaps 
they believe the passage of time will sanction 
their crimes in the eyes of the outside world. This 
must not happen. The International Labor Or- 
ganization, as stated in the preamble of its con- 
stitution, is moved by sentiments of justice and 
humanity in its desire to secure the permanent 
peace of the world. This organization, in which 
is represented the people of the world, through 
worker, employer, and government delegations, 
cannot approve such a flagrant violation of these 
principles. 

Last year, at the very time this Conference met, 
the execution of Imre Nagy and General Maleter 
provided a shocking reminder to all men every- 
where that the Hungarian authorities were per- 
sisting in their shameful conduct. Not a single 
development has taken place since that time to 
indicate any change or improvement whatsoever 
in the situation. ILO has an obligation to resist 
tyranny and defend the freedom of man. 

The contention is heard that the International 
Labor Conference should conform precisely with 
the United Nations General Assembly in the mat- 
ter of credentials. This view was not accepted 
last year, it has not been accepted by a majority 
of the Credentials Committee this year, and there 
is no justification for the Conference to accept 
this view today. 

Every delegate knows that the International 
Labor Organization is a unique body. There exists 
no counterpart to its tripartite structure. The 
structure of the ILO, which makes it unlike any 
other international organization in the world, was 
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designed to insure that not only the opinions of 
governments but the views and aspirations of the 
workers and employers of the world could also 
be heard and respected. Their views were recog- 
nized and accepted last year. The situation 
remains unchanged. We today can do no less 
than maintain the previous decision of the 
Conference and again reject all Hungarian 
credentials. 

And now, with reference to the motion to hold 
this question in abeyance, the United States urges 
every delegate to vote against this motion. Any 
agreement to hold the question in abeyance would, 
in effect, deny this Conference the exercise of its 
rightful responsibility. The Conference should 
have the opportunity to face the question squarely 
and to reject, as we believe it will, the credentials 
of the Hungarian delegation by an overwhelming 
majority. 

The facts are clear. The issue is clear. There 
is no reason for the ILO to change, and there is 
every reason—moral and legal—for it to maintain 
the decision taken in 1958. 

Ten million people in Hungary look to you for 
faith and hope. We urge every delegate to sup- 
port the majority of the Credentials Committee 
and thus to reject the credentials of the 
Hungarian delegation.® 


United States Delegations 
to International Conferences 


22d International Conference on Public Education 


The Department of State announced on July 1 
(press release 476) the U.S. delegation to the 22d 
International Conference on Public Education, 
which will be held at Geneva, July 6-15. The Con- 
ference is sponsored jointly by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) and the International Bureau of 
Education (IBE). 

The U.S. Government will be represented at this 
annual conference by the following delegation: 
Wayne O. Reed, chairman, Deputy Commissioner, Office 


of Education, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 


°The credentials of the Hungarian government dele- 
gation were rejected on June 22 and those of the worker 
and employer delegations on June 23 by the required 
two-thirds majority vote. 
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Austin J. McCaffrey, Executive Secretary, American Text- 
book Publishers Institute, New York, N.Y. 

Thomas J. Mills, Program Director for Scientific Man- 
power, National Science Foundation 

Fredrika M. Tandler, Specialist in International Educa- 
tional Relations, Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 


The purpose of these conferences is to provide 
leading educators and government officials the 
annual opportunity to survey and discuss the 
progress in education. This session of the Con- 
ference will discuss the preparation, selection, and 
use of textbooks for primary schools; measures 
for promoting the training of technical and scien- 
tific staff; and brief reports, supplied by minis- 
tries of education, on the progress of education 
during the school year 1958-59. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Finance 


Protocol terminating obligations arising from the accord 
of May 10, 1948 (TIAS 1773), regarding German assets 
in Spain. Signed at Madrid August 9, 1958. 

Entry into force: July 2, 1959 (date of entry into force 
of agreement between the Federal Republic of 
Germany and Spain of April 8, 1958, on certain 
consequences of Second World War). 


Germany, Federal Republic of 
Agreement on German external debts. Signed at London 
February 27, 1953. Entered into force September 16, 
1953. TIAS 2792. 
Notification by Netherlands of extension to: Nether- 
lands New Guinea, June 10, 1959. 


Shipping 
Convention on the Intergovernmental Maritime Consult- 
ative Organization. Signed at Geneva March 6, 1948. 
Entered into force March 17, 1958. TIAS 4044. 
Acceptance deposited (with declaration): Denmark 
June 3, 1959. 


Trade and Commerce 

Seventh protocol of rectifications and modifications to the 
texts of the schedules to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva November 30, 
1957." 
Signature: India, May 29, 1959. 

Procés-verbal extending the validity of the declaration* 


* Not in force. 
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extending the standstill provisions of article XVI:4 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done 
at Geneva November 22, 1958." 

Signature: Sweden, June 3, 1959. 

Protocol relating tu negotiations for the establishment of 
new schedule I1I—Brazil—to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva December 31, 
1958." 

Signatures: Czechoslovakia, Luxembourg (subject to 
ratification), May 13, 1959; Union of South Africa, 
May 22, 1959 ; Indonesia, May 26, 1959. 


Whaling 


International whaling convention and schedule of whal- 
ing regulations. Signed at Washington December 2, 
1946. Entered into force November 10, 1948. TIAS 
1849. 

Cancellation of notification of withdrawal: Japan, June 
29, 1959. 


Wheat 


International wheat agreement, 1959, with annex. Open 
for signature at Washington April 6 through April 24, 
1959. 

Acceptances deposited: New Zealand, June 26, 1959; 
India, June 30, 1959; Union of South Africa, July 1, 
1959. 


BILATERAL 


NATO Maintenance Supply Services System 


Agreement for credit sales of military equipment, mate- 
rials, and services. Signed at Paris June 22, 1959. 
Entered into force June 22, 1959. 


Pakistan 


Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of November 26, 1958 (TIAS 4137). Effected by 
exchange of notes at Karachi May 21, 1959. Entered 
into force May 21, 1959. 


Viet-Nam 


Research reactor agreement for cooperation concerning 
civil uses of atomic energy. Signed at Washington 
April 22, 1959. 

Entered into force: July 1, 1959 (date each party re- 
ceived from the other written notification that it has 
complied with statutory and constitutional require- 
ments). 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 











Office of Soviet Union Affairs Established 


An Office of Soviet Union Affairs was established in 
the Bureau of European Affairs on April 15, 1959. The 
Office of Eastern European Affairs will continue to dis- 
charge the responsibilities assigned to the bureau with re- 


spect to Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, 
Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia. 
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Delegation of Certain Functions 
Under Mutual Security Act 


ADMINISTRATION OF Mutuat Security Act or 1954 anp 
DELEGATION OF CERTAIN RELATED FUNCTIONS?” 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by Executive 
Order No. 10610, as amended, the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954 (68 Stat. 832), as amended, section 4 of the Act 
of May 26, 1949 (63 Stat. 111, 5 U.S.C. 151c), as amended, 
and as Secretary of State, Delegation of Authority No. 85 
of June 30, 1955 (20 F.R. 4825), as heretofore amended, is 
amended as follows: 

Sections 1, 2, 3, and 4 are amended by substituting 
“Under Secretary of State” for “Under Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs’? wherever that phrase appears. 

Dated: June 12, 1959. 


CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
Secretary of State. 


[SEAL] 


Appointments 


William W. Scranton as Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of State, effective June 1. (For biographic details, 
see press release 474 dated June 29.) 





PUBLICATIONS 











Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ez- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be 
obtained from the Department of State. 


Joint Financing of Certain Air Navigation Services in 
Greenland and the Faroe Islands and in Iceland. TIAS 
4204. 2pp. 5¢. 


Agreements between the United States of America and 
Other Governments, amending agreements of September 
25, 1956—Adopted as recommendations by the Second 
Special North Atlantic Fixed Services Meeting at Paris 
January 12-21, 1959. Entered into force February 25, 
1959. 


* Public notice 163 ; 24 Fed Reg. 5394. 
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Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4205. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Ecuador, amending agreement of June 30, 1958. Ex. 
changes of notes—Signed at Quito February 16, 23, and 
27, and March 9, 1959. Entered into force March 9, 1959, 


Army and Air Force Missions to El Salvador. TIAS 4206. 
3pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
El Salvador, amending agreements of September 23, 1954, 
as extended, and November 21, 1957. Exchange of notes 
—Dated at San Salvador March 16 and 31, 1959. Entered 
into force March 31, 1959. 


Air Force and Army Missions to Bolivia. TIAS 4209. 
3pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Bolivia, amending agreements of June 30, 1956. Ex- 
change of notes—Dated at La Paz April 2 and 38, 1959. 
Entered into force April 3, 1959. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: June 29-July 5 


Press releases may be obtained from the News Di- 
vision, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 


No. Date Subject 

*467 6/29 DLF loan to Philippines. 

468 6/29 DLF loan to Libya (rewrite). 

469 6/29 U.S. to open embassy in Nepal. 

*470 6/29 DLF loan to Pakistan. 

*471 6/29 Cultural exchange (India). 

*472 6/29 Dwinell nominated Assistant Secretary 
for Administration (biographic de- 
tails). 

*473 6/29 Itinerary of visit of Soviet First Deputy 
Chairman Kozlov. 

*474 6/29 Seranton appointed Special Assistant 
to Secretary of State (biographic 
details). 

Berding: Freedom Day celebration. 

U.S. delegation to 22d International 
Conference on Public Education 
(rewrite). 


477 7/1 Rice shipped to Malgache Republic. 
*478 7/2 Itinerary of visit of Queen Elizabeth. 
479 7/2 Loan te Morocco. 


480 7/2 IDLF loan to Pakistan (rewrite). 
¢ Brady appointed adviser to U.S. repre- 

sentative to IAEA (rewrite). 
Educational exchange (Lebanon, Mex- 
ico, Uganda, United Arab Republic, 


Uruguay). 

‘488 7/2 Reorganization of Bureau of Public 
Affairs, 

7484 7/2 Establishment of Bureau of Interna- 


tional Cultural Relations. 


*Not printed. 
tHeld for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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American Principles. Freedom Day (Berding) 


Atomic Energy. Edward Brady Appointed <Ad- 
viser to U.S. Representative to IAEA 


Canada. President and Queen Elizabeth Open St. 
Lawrence Seaway (Hisenhower, Queen Eliza- 
beth) . 


Congress, The. Restrictions Against U.S. Exports 
(excerpt from Third Annual Report of the Presi- 
dent on the Trade Agreements Program) 


Department and Foreign Service 
Appointments (Scranton) 

Delegation of Certain Functions Uaaer Mutual Se- 
curity Act (text of public notice) 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The basic source of information on 
U.S. diplomatic history 


1940, Volume I, General 


The Department of State recently released Foreign Relations of 
the United States, 1940, Volume I, General, one of a series of five 
volumes giving the documentary record of the diplomacy of the 
United States for the year 1940. Three other volumes for the year 
have already been issued. Volume V, on relations with the American 
Republics, is still in preparation. 

The present volume is divided into five main sections, all dealing 
with various aspects of the European war: exchanges of views 
regarding possibility of peace and on postwar problems; extension 
of the European war; activities of the Soviet Union in Eastern 
Europe, and Soviet relations with the belligerent powers; relations 
of Japan with the Axis Powers and with the Soviet Union; and 
cooperation among the American Republics in their reaction to the 
European war. 

Copies of Volume I may be purchased from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
for $3.75 each. 


Please send me 
1940, Volume I, General. 
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